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Fly IRISH AIR LINES VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12.18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6.19 tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with Europe’s Friendly Airline. Enjoy the comfort of a four-engined, 

pressurised Viscount, and friendly, courteous service provided by charming Irish 

hostesses. No fuss, tips or luggage worries—Irish Air Lines takes care of everything. 
Full details and bookings from your travel agent or 








Irish Air Lines; London Offices: 174 Regent St., W.1. 
FLY TO THE U.S.A. REGENT 1212. Manchester: 67 Deansgate. DEANSGATE 


THE SHAMROCK WAY— 8611 Of LEEDS 3-2000. 
via-Dublin & Shannon 


Special Economy Fares to New York from: 





LONDON £162. o. return 


MANCHESTER #,1§7.10. return 





IRISH AIR LINES 


BIRMINGHAM  {15§9.19. return 






BRISTOI £157.10. return . 

crane Eismesesm \ AER LINGUS - AERLINTE EIREANN 
EDINBURGH £153. 9. return 

GLASGOW £152. 8. return ‘Europe’s Friendly Airline’ 

LIVERPOOL £157.10. return 
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4 Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED + WATERFORD .«. IRELAND 


























There is nothing lovelier than 


pure 
Irish linen 


Arnotts, famous for fine linens 

since 1843, have the pick of the 

crop ... shining damask tablecloths, 
Donegal embroidered tray and tea 
cloths, contemporary luncheon sets, 
hand painted supper cloths and towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, glass cloths. 

In Arnotts, — one of Dublin’s leading 
department stores, you will also find 
beautiful handwoven tweeds, Waterford 
cut glass, bawneen sweaters, stoles, 
scarves, Carrickmacross lace and hand 
crochet. 


Send for Tourist Brochure with map 
of Dublin. 
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Drive Yourself 


SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 




















Model HF. Per Week Model HP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £13 13 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £17 17 0 
Anglia | BHP 36 $39.00 Consul | BHP 47 $51.00 
Ford RAC 10 | £15 15 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £19 19 Oo 
Prefect | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 55 $57.00 

Mark 11 























WALDEY MOTOR C0. LTD. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 
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TEL 40461 


172-174 PARNELL STREET 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. | CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 


112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 
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TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICES 
DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44718/9/10). NEW 
york: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. CHICAGO: 135 South 
La Salle Street, 3. MONTREAL : 1015 
Beaver Hall Hill. tonpon: 71 
Regent Street, W.1. MANCHESTER : 
16 Mount Street. paris : Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 36 bis Boule- 
vard Haussmann, ge. Other Irish 
Tourist Offices at BetFast, Cork, 
KILLARNEY, GALWAY, LIMRRICK and 
SLIGO. 

CIRCULATION AND SUBSCRIPTION 
The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
2§ cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 

REPRODUCTION OF MATERIAL 
All articles—with the exception of 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s article on 
page s—may be reproduced free of 
charge and without acknowledg- 
ment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 











Our Cover Picture 

MurREADACH’S Cross, MONASTERBOICE, Co. LoutH. Over 17 feet high, this 
is an outstanding example of the many superbly carved high crosses which 
evoke Ireland’s Golden Age and which are to be found in many parts of the 
country. It is thought to have been made for the Muireadeach, Abbot of 
Monasterboice, who died A.D. 922. Its sculptured panels contain representa- 
tions of Scriptural scenes, symbolic carvings and a variety of interlaced designs. 
A Bord Failte photograph. 
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WEXFORD GAIETY 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 





OF ALL the Festivals that stipple the map of Europe, that 
of Wexford is surely the most festive. The organisers 
realise that a Festival is something more than a string of 
concerts and opera performances: it ought by rights to be— 
and here it is—a kind of carnival. Wexford offers all the 
simple gregarious pleasures short of dancing in the streets; 
= ' and no doubt we should have had that too but for those 
f | autumn puddles reflecting the washed blue sky. 

The pretty harbour town, its narrow streets illuminated 

in the Italian fashion with festoons of coloured lights, is 
caught up for a whole week in a whirl of enthusiasm and 
hospitality, opera talk and conviviality of all sorts. It never 
goes to bed. So far from being thrown out in the cold at 
ten sharp, or denied a drink altogether on a Sunday, we are 
welcome to celebrate wherever we like at all hours. Around 
three o'clock, in the lounge of the Talbot, a District Justice 
launches into a long and entertaining ditty about the price 
of a heifer. Soon the Italian singers will be along, fortified 
by huge plates of spaghetti, to join in the Irish folk-songs 
with shouts of glee, and to oblige with a few assorted arias 
of their own. Spontaneous fun bubbles; the great national 
: sport of ‘codding’ is indulged on all sides; Wexford, in 
short, is the best place to forget all about satellites and the 
arms race and the wage freeze. 
Don’t run away with the idea that music comes second 
in the scheme of things. Not at all. The success of the 
Wexford Festival is firmly based on the traditional partiality 
of the Irish for Italian opera. In the nineteenth century 
there used to be long Italian seasons in Dublin with very 
fine singers in the casts; to realise how the affinity has 
persisted we have only to think of James Joyce, Bernard 
Shaw, John McCormack. Voices are what the Irish love 
and have always loved: their own to begin with, then the 
rolling theatrical periods of Synge and O’Casey, most of 
all the sweet lilt of melodious song. It is the achievement 
of an amateur, a Wexford doctor named Tom Walsh, to 
have canalised this national passion. Dr. Walsh has a 
passionate enthusiasm for opera and a good ear for a voice; 
in the selection of singers he has been sometimes helped 
by another, a shy man who would not care to read 
his name in print, but who sets off every now and 
then for La Scala and chooses well. Leaning a little on 
Glyndebourne for musical and production staff and chorus 
stiffening, the Wexford team has put on a week of opera 
for the last seven years: mainly Italian, but sometimes 
German; originally one opera each year, and now two. 
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There is much point, over and above the national 
predilection, in sticking to this school and period of opera. 
Performances are given in the little Theatre Royal, which, 
when crammed to bursting (its normal Festival state), 
seats only about 440. In the early nineteenth century it 
hy) must have been a pretty house with stage boxes, and many 












ASN famous actors have played there; at some time it was 
_ my converted into a cinema, with damage which might have 
NUN been worse if the converters had had more money. Even 
))) ° ° ° a 6 
KA now, as soon as we are inside, we recognise that this is the 
RK : ; hey: spuaai 
ey Dn kind of theatre from which Rossini and Donizetti sprang, 


W for which they mostly wrote. As in old theatrical prints, 
the audience is on top of the orchestra (Radio Eireann 
Light Orchestra, doing not too badly in a field outside 
their usual round), and could shake hands with the char- 
acters—often look, indeed, as though they would like to. 
A spirit of rare intimacy and shared enjoyment reigns: 
something quite different from Glyndebourne because it 
is popular and devil-may-care. We comprehend, as the 
overture strikes up nearly half an hour late, how Rossini, 
like Aristophanes, grew up in a world of local jokes and 
private scandals: how, as Stendhal relates, an actor might 
well happen to have been imitating on the stage the local 
bore who that moment was entering his box, sublimely 
unaware of the situation. Not that this happened at Wex- 
ford, where there seem to be no local bores, and, alas, 
no boxes. 
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THE FARTHER west you go in Ireland the more the country 
takes on an aspect of wild exciting beauty. The hills grow 
into mountains, scarlet fuschias garland the roadways, 
tremendous blue seas lash the rocky headlands. Everything 
is on an exaggerated scale in County Kerry. The mountains 
are the highest in Ireland, the winter climate is the mildest. 
As for the people, Kerrymen are the liveliest, wittiest, 
most hospitable folk on earth. 

Going farther and ever farther west, you come upon 
what is perhaps the most beautiful, and certainly the most 
exciting corner of all Ireland—the Dingle peninsula. And 
Dingle, the most northerly of the hilly promontories of 
Kerry, is not merely the westernmost land of Ireland but 
of all Europe. It is the ultimate shore of the old world and 
beyonc it lies nothing but the Atlantic Ocean till you come 
to America. 

Tralee is the gateway to the Dingle peninsula. After 
Tralee you leave the woods, fields, and lush green meadows 
of eastern Ireland behind you and, passing through a wild 
countryside of steep heather hills, tumbling mountain 
streams and unfolding valleys, make the gradual ascent 
over the Slieve Mish. Hardly is the long sweep of Tralee 
Bay lost to view than the gleaming waters of Dingle Bay 
come into sight. 

Inch is an obvious centre for those in search of a seaside 
holiday. It is beautifully situated, looking straight across 
the Bay at Carrantuohill, monarch of Irish mountain peaks, 
and the whole range of the MacGillycuddy Reeks. Its 


strand, four miles of golden sand, is one of the best in 
Ireland. Those in search of rest and quiet should make 
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straight for Inch. In the evenings you can watch the last 
sunlight disappearing from the Kerry mountain tops, the 
wild geese homing to the marshes, the silvery moonlight 
shining upon the sea. 

Dingle is the chief town of the peninsula, and possessing 
good hotel accommodation makes an admirable centre 
from which to explore the area. In the old Spanish trading 
days Dingle was one of the chief ports of Ireland and it 
still retains something of its old-world atmosphere. Fisher- 
men dry their nets by the harbour, black-shawled old 
women shuffle up and down the hilly streets, and donkey- 
carts trot along Main Street taking milk to the creamery. 
A sleepy place, Dingle. But not on fair days. Then it 
becomes a hive of activity, the whole population of the 
peninsula crowding into the town. Buyers come from all 
over Ireland to buy the little black Kerry cattle and the 
hardy black-faced mountainy sheep. The tinkers turn up 
in their gaudy painted caravans, all the dogs in the town 
bark, and the pubs do a roaring trade. 




















































Looking across Dingle Bay from the seaside resort of 
Inch where in the evenings one can watch the last 
sunlight disappearing from the Kerry mountain tips, 
the wild geese homing to the marshes, the silvery 
moonlight shining upon the sea. 
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Beyond Slea Head lie the Blasket Islands which were 
inhabited until 1953. Although they are small their 
fame has been carried to all parts of the world in 
such well-known books by Blasket islanders as 
Twenty Years Agrowing and The Islandman. 


After you leave Dingle and push on westward the 
country becomes really exciting. As mile follows mile 
superb coastal views are unfolded, every twist in the road 
revealing a new headland or a tiny cove, reached by a 
zig-zag path down the steep cliff. You pass straggling 
white-washed cottages overgrown with roses, and through 
gaps in the fuschia hedges and palm-trees catch ravishing 
glimpses of blue sea and white spray. Beautiful scenery is 
not the only attraction of this drive, however. It also 
provides some of the most interesting archaeological 
remains in Ireland. Known as the City of Fahan, a unique 
collection of over 400 clochans, or bee-hive huts, lies huddled 
among the rocks and stone walls. In prehistoric times this 
was the site of a great settlement. Below the roadway stands 
the ancient cliff fort of Dunbeg, with ruined stone walls 
twenty-five feet thick. 

At Slea Head, cornerstone of the peninsula, the Blasket 
Islands and the far Atlantic horizon swing into view. For 
some way you wind along a terrace carved in a cliff-face 
of Mount Eagle before arriving at Dunmore Head and 
Dunquin, the most westerly point in Europe. 

Dunquin is for many people the most exciting place in 
the whole peninsula. It is here, the very heart of the Gael- 
tacht, that you hear the local people speaking Irish as their 
mother tongue. And it is from Dunquin pier that you can 
set out in a curragh—a black canoe of lath and tarred 
canvas—for the rocky Blaskets and fishing grounds. But 
it is the sheer magic of the place which draws those who 
know it back again and again to Dunquin. The view as 
the sun sets behind the Blaskets is unforgettable. 














Inishvickillane, Inishnabro, the Great Blasket rising to its 
high central hill, curious Inishtooskert with its cockscomb 
crag, and the fantastic pyramid of the Tearacht—well did 
an English visitor liken these islands to ‘sea monsters of 
an antique world languidly lifting time-worn backs above 
the restless and transitory waves’. 

From Dunquin the road goes north to Ballyferriter and 
east to Ballydavid, and all the way the mighty cliffs, 
standing up to a thousand feet above the blue Atlantic, 
make a superb picture—Sybil Head, the Three Sisters and 
Ballydavid Head. At Ballydavid there is a curragh-building 
industry, besides a small strand and the bluest of blue seas 
to bathe in. East of Ballydavid the country is completely 
cut off by the great barrier of Brandon Mountain (3,127 
feet) and one must return cross-country to Dingle. 

Before doing so, however, no one should fail to visit 
two unique monuments of early Christian Ireland situated a 
few miles inland. Kilmalkedar Church, though a ruin, is 
one of the best examples of Hiberno-Romanesque archi- 
tecture of the twelfth century, with decorated arches and a 
row of columns in either wall of the nave. Nearby is the 
famous Gallarus Oratory. This little seventh-century church, 
shaped like an upturned boat, is beautifully situated in the 
shadow of Brandon’s massive mountain. The Oratory is 
considered the most perfect specimen of its kind in exis- 
tence. Built with consummate skill of drystone masonry, 
the stones being so arranged that the water falls away, it 
has remained watertight for more than a thousand years. 

The return journey to Dingle is made by a gap in the 
mountains. From the top of the pass you look back and see 
a world of bog and mountain and sea stretching far behind 
you. A little farther along, the other view breaks on you— 
Dingle Bay and the majestic procession of Kerry mountains. 








Gallerus Oratory, although built throughout of 
unmortared stone, has remained watertignt for 
more than a thousand years. 




















THE GLORIOUS 12th 


BY TIRLOGH O'BRIEN 


Shooting is a popular sport in all parts of Ireland and where it is not entirely free, 
as it is in some districts, it can usually be had at a modest rate from landowners. 
Certain hotels provide their guest with free shooting facilities and if this is your 
sport you are advised to make preliminary enquiries. 

The open seasons vary, but for grouse, plover and wild duck and geese generally 
begin on 12th August. 

Shooting is just one of the very great variety of outdoor sports which can be enjoyed 
on an Irish holiday. 





BRIGHT DAWN was breaking through the mists shrouding 
the mighty barrier range. Already the golden brown packs 
were stretching their wings and, led by the old cocks and 
hens, fluttering up on to the stone walls which marked the 
marches of the mountain. 

The white-tipped wands of the bog cotton contrasted 
with the purple of the heather on the lower slopes. Far 
across the bogland below, the golden sunlight caught the 
calm surface of a lough in the hill and lit up the little 
green island in its centre where the young wild ducks were 
preening on the shingle. 

The warmth of the sunlight opened the heather bells 
and the bees came droning busily from their nests to reap 
the harvest of nectar. Bell heather and ling were in full 
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flower and their varying mauves blended to that heavenly 
purple which glows as clear at twenty miles as at five. 
The sweet intoxicating scent rises as heady as champagne 
and already at seven o'clock the packs of grouse were 
spread out and g grazing on the ling. 

Over the shoulder of the hills a the gunmetal waters 
of the lough the old mansion was still half in shadow but 
in the stable yard there was much busy, active movement 
in preparation for a day on the hill. Peter with body brush 
in hand was giving Heather Belle, and her mate Grouse, the 
two smartest Irish setters that ever trod the heather, a 
final polish to turn them out smart for the credit of the 
house. Some half-grown pups were yelping and worrying 
bones in another enclosure: half-grown and already almost 
free of their russet puppy coats. 

The kitchen door closed with a slam behind Michael 
who came bearing two moderate breakfasts in polished 
dishes. He was a stocky brown-faced man who walked 
with the gait of a hillman, he could walk the heather all 
day. 

He stood earnestly watching the setters feed and when 
they had finished he coupled them and walked them round 


the yard. He was talking to them in a low voice, explaining 
to them what they already had sensed, that the big day 
had come and that they must make a perfect showing 
on the heather. Now and then he would stop, run his 
hand over them and steady them with tails outstretched 
as in the ‘set’. They were both perfectly trained steady 
dogs and knew exactly how to back each other up and to 
obey all hand signals. 

Inside the house all was bustle; five guns were laid out 
gleaming and dry on the gunroom table. Beside each 
gun was a dark mahogany coloured leather bag containing 
twenty-five cartridges. Boxes of spares were ready to go 
out with the packed lunch. 

Keeper, dogs and dogboy to carry the birds, guns, 
cartridges lunches and all the equipment for a successful 
Twelfth are in the station waggon and away with them to 
the rendezvous on the mountain road where the golden 
water lilies grow above the bridge in the dark waters of 
the burn. There follow five men in two cars. The women 
folk will be picked up on the return journey of the station 
waggon. Nine o’clock and we shall beat the heat of the 
day. 











Guns string out across the shoulder of the hill all nervous 
of their shooting on this the opening day. Michael and the 
setters are at the centre of the line and already the dogs 
are quartering steadily in front of the gun line. Five to 
six hundred yards and our wind is being tested after all 
those weeks of fishing on flat lands beside lough and burn. 

Now Heather Belle makes a set and Grouse backs her up, 
she moves step by step just ahead of the two centre guns 
and stops in a beautiful pose with right forepaw raised and 
tail outstretched. The guns back up and there comes the 
electric expectancy of the rise of the birds. 

There is a whirr—ten strong grouse show clear against 
the Western sky and swing across the line of guns. Two, 
four, six shots and then a seventh as the old cock swings 
down the line to be taken beautifully by the right-hand 
gun, a Frenchman who is in Ireland for the first time; the 
old cock hits the heather and bounces to lie fluttering in 
death. 

Four birds fell to the salvo and four of the five guns have 
that warm glow at the heart which makes this sport the 
glory of the year. The fifth, rightly the host, did not burn 
powder, being on the upper flank whence he had chosen 
to direct the movement of the line of guns. 

The birds are collected and the guns converge to admire 
their golden brown beauty. The legs of the old cock are 
beautifully feathered in soft mottled brown feathering 
tapering to white on the claws. Mounted on silver with 
a pin they will constitute two lovely ornaments for the 
bonnets of the ladies. 

Now in motion again every gun is keyed up. With 
four already ‘in the bag’ the day will certainly be a success. 
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Sporting guns and cartridges may be imported into 
Ireland under licence, which is given free once a 
firearms certificate has been obtained for the gun. 
Fees for these certificates are—rifles £1 each; 
shotguns £2. 5. Od. for the first and 10/- for each 
subsequent one. 


Down a slope, up a shoulder and on to a plateau of 
short ling where the dogs make another set. This time the 
birds get up far out in the short heather and swinging 
right give a long chance to the two right-hand guns. This 
time the inner gun scores with a single bird a grand long 
shot laying his bird dead beside a burn in the heather. 
Five in the bag and now the gun line swings towards the 
direction of the rendezvous where the ladies, God bless 
them, are awaiting with our lunches and some golden 
water lilies culled from the burn below. 






































After a day's shooting in County Mayo. 
Atime to reminisce about those that got away. 





A mountain hare springs from her set in the heather and 
is bowled over clean by our host. 

And now it is the turn of our friend from the U.S.A. 
for a pack rises in front of him and he drops a clean right 
and left. The guns gather and have a drink from the 
mountain burn. Michael looses the dogs and they 
wade in breast deep in the dark water and lap to their 
hearts’ content. 

Below, at the distant rendezvous by the lakeside the 
ladies are waving scarves. We troop down to those happy 
women in the lee of the turf stack and with much excited 
chatter they admire our nice half-day’s bag. We hope 
they admire us too! 

With mutual congratulations and toasts we settle down 
to lunch on the dry bog road with our backs against the 
turf stack. 

The larks are singing their hearts out in the sky. Below 
a car draped with rods slows and somebody leans out and 
waves. It is the indefatigable fishermen from our hotel. 
May they enjoy their day half as much as we are doing. 

The lad from Canada is already picking out some grouse 
feathers for his fly box. But the dogs are asleep in the cool 
rushes. 

France and Canada, side by side at the corner of the 
turf stack, are fraternising in a weird lingua franca— 
Monsieur Dubonnet says: “on trouve alors le cog de bruyere 
au Canada?’ “Non, pas ce genre-la. C’est l’espece que |’on 
trouve dans les Bois, mais mon pere qui est ecossais- 
Canadien m’a informe sur l’espece de coq de bruyere que 
l’on trouve en ecosse et en Irlande. Ma mere, assise a coté 
de vous est Francaise-Canadienne et m’a enseigne votre 
langue.’ 

Just then our host came forward and gallantly presented 
each of the ladies with a sprig of white heather which he 
had found on the mountain side, explaining to them that 
the white heather of the West carried a magic of good 
fortune for the wearer. 

We toast him and, in a short speech in broken English, 
our French friend declares that for him, the perfect working 
of the dogs has been the real highlight of the day. 

A little breeze is rippling the waters of the loch at our 
feet and a trout splashes at a fly beside the dark rock off 
the Point. 

The sweet scent of heather and bog myrtle comes drift- 
ing on the Westerly air. This is home. This is the land of 
everlasting youth. 
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IRELAND IS a leisurely land, where there are few ulcers 
and no whole-time psychiatrists, where there is still time 
to talk, time to walk, and time to eat with unhurried 
relish. The balanced meal has not yet been replaced by 
the Television Snack. 

In terms of calories, Ireland is a land flowing with milk 
and honey, not to speak of the world’s finest pot-still 
whiskey. We have an abundance of high-quality meat, 
fish, butter and eggs; indeed for the gourmet, one of the 
major delights of an Irish visit is to encounter the unique 
flavour and texture of our food. The outstanding feature 
of the best native Irish cuisine is its simplicity. The basic 
ingredients being of such quality, and in prime condition, 
there is no necessity for piquant sauces or elaborate presen- 
tation. 





















The lush green pastures (it’s not called “The Emerald 
Isle” for nothing) produce the finest beef cattle to be found 
anywhere. Much of the roast beef for which English 
cuisine is famed began its career in some verdant Irish 
field. 

Cattle are reared to maturity on our pastures, so Ireland 
is not a veal country. You are better advised to choose a 
fillet or a point steak in preference to an escalope of veal. 

We have always been famous for our lamb and mutton. 
The best and sweetest lambs come from the West coast 
and from the Aran Islands, where they graze on the salty 
grass that is moistened by the flying Atlantic spray. Their 
flesh is firm, delicate and lean, free from those pockets of 
fat which give a certain heaviness to the mutton from 
richer pastures. 


The restaurant in Shannon Airport is open day and 
night so that even transit passengers whose stay in 
Ireland is limited to a few too short hours may sample 
typically Irish food. 
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Limerick ham, like Limerick lace and the Blarney Stone, 
has an international reputation which it fully deserves. 
Ask anyone who has ever eaten a real Irish breakfast of | 
bacon and eggs. Incidentally, the eggs served throughout 
the country are often no more than a day old. 

A long, indented coastline, and the celebrated salmon 
and trout waters of the country, make Ireland a home of 
superb sea-food. No part of the country is more than 
seventy miles from the sea, so that fish can come to the 
table jumping fresh. You can literally taste the salt-sea 
tang in the lobsters, sole, scallops, prawns, and the num- 
erous other varieties of edible fauna from the surrounding 
ocean. 

In the realm of sea-food Ireland can offer at least two 
superb gourmet specialities, which are in a class by them- 
selves. Right at the top of the class comes our smoked 
salmon. Ordinary superlatives are inadequate to describe 
it. It’s just the best there is, and a mere sliver of it will 
clean, refresh and stimulate your palate for the most 
elaborate entree. 

Then there are the famed Galway Bay oysters—small, 
succulent and most delicately flavoured. Served on a bed 
of seaweed and taken with home-made wheaten bread 
(another Irish treat) and a bottle of Guinness’ Stout, they 
would put new life and zest into a zombie. Appropriately, 
the Irish oyster season opens officially at Galway with an 
Oyster Festival in the first week of September. 

Dublin Bay prawns have an international reputation. 
They are flown daily to the great restaurants of London 











































The lush green pastures of the Emerald Isle 
produce some of the finest beef to be found 
anywhere. Slievenamon, County Tipperary. 
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and Paris. But to sample them at their best you must eat 
them in Ireland, where they are boiled in a pot of sea 
water. And don’t overlook our lobsters. There is nothing 
like them anywhere. 

And then there is game. Pheasants, grouse, woodcock, 
snipe and plover. Irish housewives rarely buy game; it 
is sent to them in badly tied parcels by their male relatives 
who take to the moors with dog and gun when the game 
season opens. 

As a nation we have never taken kindly to the deep 
freeze. Frozen meat is unknown in this country and no 
self-respecting cook would let a lobster or a plump salmon 
see the inside of a freezing cabinet. In many of the older 
houses in the country even the refrigerator is frowned 
upon. It is considered a poor substitute for the old-fashioned 
cold larder with the flagged floor and the northern aspect. 

In the fashionable restaurants you will find all you want 
of la grande cuisine, but if you wish to try food that is 
representative of the simple cooking of the country, here 
are some of the best dishes to look for: oysters, smoked 








In the realm of sea-food Ireland can offer much 
to delight the most critical gourmet. There are 
lobsters, Dublin Bay prawns, Galway Bay oysters, 
scallops and many kinds of fish. 


Irish salmon, whether fresh or smoked, shou!d be sampled. 
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salmon, prawns, grilled sole on the bone, lobster au natural; 
spring chicken and Limerick ham; roast pheasant; grouse; 
fillet steak cooked on an open grill; lamb cutlets; grilled 
or poached salmon and our incomparable trout. . . 
I’d say you could travel farther and fare worse. 

And what do Irishmen drink? Irish whiskey. This is a 
pure pot-still product, and it is held in wooden casks for 
at least seven years—sometimes longer—to bring it to 
mellow maturity. 

Irish whiskey is now enjoying a double fame because of 
the growing popularity of “Irish Coffee”. This delectable 
brew was invented at Shannon Airport, one bitter winter’s 
night, to speed a dispirited traveller on his journey across 
the Atlantic. It is the perfect finish to a good dinner, and 
you must not leave Ireland without giving it the chance 
to warm the cockles of your heart. 

The newest native concoction has been named the 
‘Leprechaun’, and it’s said to be a pleasant way to get 
pixilated. The ingredients: Irish Whiskey, tonic water 
and a slice of lemon-rind. 


No longer has one to come to Ireland to sample 
"Irish Coffee’—but what better end to an Irish meal. 
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by Nicole de Beaufort 


We very often receive articles from visitors who have so 


much enjoyed their Irish holiday that they feel they must share the 
) y ) ) 


wod news. Nicole de Beaufort, from northern France, who 
visited Ireland earlier this year, was one of those. In her articl 
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variety and beauty of the landscapes 

















The College of Science, Dublin, is one of 
the many impressive buildings which catch 
the eye of the visitor in the Irish capital. 
Many of Ireland’s scientists and engineers 
learned their profession in its lecture-halls 
and laboratories. 


Beauty ever ancient, ever new 





THERE IS a great deal to be said for living on an island. 
You can have more neighbours that way, I have been 
reflecting. America and Ireland are neighbouring countries 
and Iceland, too. Of course, obviously Ireland and France 
are really next-door neighbours, though unfortunately 
for many of my countrymen the island of Great Britain, 
though it is not really in between, tends to block the view. 

On my visits to Ireland I have come either direct from 
Paris to Dublin by Aer Lingus, or from Le Havre to Cobh 
by transatlantic liner. It is so easy to come, and it is not 
expensive. I live in northern France and it costs more to 
go from my home to the south of France than it does to 
come to Ireland. 

When you have good news you like to share it with 
others. My good news is Ireland, and I write in the hope 
that others may share the joy which is mine. I really do not 
understand why more people from all over the world 
do not come to visit Ireland. It has so much to offer. 

The first phrase in Gaelic which I learned was Céad 
Mile Failte; it is a lovely expression; and in truth Ireland 
is a land of a hundred thousand welcomes, both in the 
sense that one is welcomed by so many, and also that the 
welcome is so sincere. It is a spontaneous, friendly welcome 
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The River Shannon, County Limerick. ‘The Irish sky is a canvas on which, 
especially in the evening, God paints most wondrous forms, mixing 
his colours with divine daring and a godly disregard for convention.’ 


of homely people, not the artificial tooth-paste-adver- 
tisement smile of officialdom. The bus-conductor who gives 
you your first lessons in the currency of the land, the 
Garda Siochina who teaches you the geography of the 
city, the shop-assistants and waitresses, they all seem to 
be glad to see you. They all seem to wish to see you again. 
They all seem to bid you welcome. They are not in a 
hurry; they seem to be happy to help. That means a lot, 
very much indeed in a world where so many folk are too 
busy to bother or too selfish to care. A few evenings ago 
a conductor on a bus asked me and my sister if we were 
German. He thought we should be, because my hair is 
blond! When he learned we were French he told us all 
about his trip to Lourdes, and he had not nearly finished 
when we had to get off at our stop. 


The island of Ireland has for me much of fascination. 
Geographically it is small, but it is crammed full of surprises. 
You can hear all the themes of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons in 
one day; and, as in Vivaldi, the gaiety and the sparkle 
are never far away. I bless the climate which is responsible 
for the quite marvellous range of greens of the Irish country- 
side—the vivid, the verdant, the grey; and I bless the 
variation of sun and shadow which ranges through the 
spectrum on the Irish bogs, and tinges the heather and the 
mosses with purple and red, and silver and gold. You 
cannot buy Killarney without paying something for the 
beauty of Irish cloud and sky. The Irish sky is a canvas 
on which, especially in the evening, God paints most 
wondrous forms, mixing his colours with divine daring 
and a godly disregard for convention. 








It was St. Augustine who spoke of the maker of all 
loveliness as “Beauty ever ancient, ever new.’ The loveliness 
of the Irish scene is that it is ever new. I think of other 
lovely places in other lands, but I think of them as ever the 
same. In Ireland even while one watches, the whole scene 
may change, when one set of colours replaces another, and 
the changing emphasis of light and shade transforms a 
scene with startling suddenness. Lough Tay and Glendalough 
are two places that occur to my mind. Why, they are like 
mannequins at a fashion show, displaying in an ever- 
changing parade the loveliest of tissues and tints. To some 
places one goes back in fear, afraid that one will never 
capture again the first rapture. It is never so in Ireland. 

Of places I have seen in Ireland I always think in terms 
of colour and light. I saw Cobh first as the sun was chasing 
away the mists of a January morning: the light was suffused, 
tender and soft. When I see Cobh again, I know it will be 
different but not less lovely. Lismore I saw later the same 


day; I remember it for its quite spectacular beauty of 


stream and leaf and crag. I saw it when every stone and 
branch was glittering, and the sun was disputing with the 
rain, as it does in Ireland and firmly insisting that the rain 
should cease. It was very special, and I know I may never 


see it so again. Not long after, I got my first view of 


Slievenamon. From the top of one mountain I saw it, 
with the lazy lush plain in between. The soft roundness 
of Slievenamon melted into the low cloud. It was my 
introduction to a land in which heaven and earth meet, i 
which sky and soil often seem to be one. I shall acm 
remember, too, my first sight of the Gap of the North, for 
I saw the lordly Slieve Gullion, solid, rugged, massive 
when a mid-day sun, warm with righteous anger, was 
taking leave of the last snow of winter. Will I ever see 
it so again? Very likely not. Yet I know that Slieve Gullion 
and the wooded mountain-pass beyond Dundalk will not 
be less beautiful. 

When I think of Dublin, my image of it is composite, 
and never complete, for it is never the same for long 


enough to be captured. I have seen it from the window of 
g I 


a Viscount aircraft as a fairyland of coloured lights. I 
have seen it from the hill of Howth when all its loveliness 
was reflected back to me from the waters of the bay. | 
have seen it from the Featherbed mountain when the sun 
of noon lighted up the great sweep of the bay from Howth 
back rouid to Dun Laoghaire, and the kindly sun, as a 
guide, picked out for me the landmarks: the green dome of 
Rathmines Church, the Pillar and the Custom House, 
the red roofs of the newer Dublin and the grey of the old. 

From the hill of Howth and the Featherbed one gets a 
grand-stand view of Dublin; but it is from somewhere 
in the middle and from ground level that, in my judgment, 
the most wonderful view of Dublin is to be seen. It is the 
seeing of the City through the shimmer of the wings of 
a thousand godwits on the foreshore of Kilbarrack. The 
glint of sunlight on white of wing, as these graceful birds 
turn and twist in acrobatic unanimity, is for me an essential 


Nature seems to penetrate even to the heart of 
Irish cities and towns. Nicole de Beaufort was 
impressed by the timid wagtails that come to roost, 
undisturbed by the clamour of the city, in Dublin's 
O’Connell Street. 









Lough Tay, County Wicklow, was one of the places 
where Nicole de Beaufort was struck by the way 
in which a changing emphasis of light and shade 
can transform a scene with startling suddenness. 
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e River Blackwater at Lismore. Near 
re, in Lismore Castle, was born Robert 
yle, the celebrated chemist, whose name 
known to every schoolboy as the discoverer 
‘Boyle's Law.’ 


part of my image of Dublin. For is it not in Dublin’s 
principal street that the timid wagtails come in hundreds 
to roost undisturbed under the city lights? It is no accident 
that puts a bird sanctuary in the very heart of greater Dublin, 
a bird sanctuary with an incredible variety of wild life. 
There the widgeon and the teal, the shelduck and the 
golden plover live beneath the shadow of gasometer and 
factory chimney. Here the swish of mallards’ wings and 
the curlew’s cry mingle with the hooting of motor horns 
and the whine of Viscounts. Here the Brent geese graze 
peacefully within eighty yards of the double-decker buses. 
It would not surprise me were I to flush a woodcock in 
St. Stephen’s Green or a snipe in the Phoenix Park. Ireland 
is a country where healthy tradition still holds, and old 
values are respected; and Dublin is the metropolis of a 
land where the wild bird still has more than a squatter’s 
right. It is for that reason that in my dreams I like to see, 
not only Dublin, but all Ireland through the shimmer of 
wild birds’ wings. 











Whether youre one of those who like collecting 
countries and can only afford fo spend a limited time 
in each or whether you prefer to travel less and see 
more, Shannon Airport ts an excellent centre from 
which to begin an Irish holiday. Those ina hurry will 
find much to interest them, much of the essential 
Ireland, in the region around the Airport; and it’s only 
a matter of a few hours by car or luxury touring bus 


to the beauties of Killarney or Connemara. 


SHOP AROUND THE CLOCK AT SHANNON 


ONE NIGHT not long ago—about half-an-hour after mid- 
night— I watched a young American mother buying a 
child’s hand-smocked frock . . . beside her stood her 
soldier-husband, with the baby in a lightweight pram 
borrowed for an hour. And, despite the time of night or 
morning, neither of them seemed to find anything unusual 
in the shopping expedition—and the child was intrigued 
by the bright lights. 

There was nothing—apart from a clock or watch, which 
the soldier might have bought in the same shopping centre, 
and at the same time—to even suggest that it was an hour 
at which the majority of people are in their beds and (with 
luck) asleep. This midnight shopping was—to them, and 
to thousands of other passengers who pass through Shannon 
Airport each year—just an interlude in a journey .. . a 
stopover. Probably some of the people who visit the shor 
have only the haziest idea of where Shannon is on the 
map, but the majority of them take something away with 
them as a souvenir of their visit . . . and their meeting with 
the charming sales staff at Shannon’s Duty Free Shops 
which does a 24-hours-a-day business all through the year 
and has a daily trade around the £2,000 mark. 

Shannon is basically an International Airport on one of 
the world’s busiest air routes ; it has become an important 
gateway to Europe. Around about that gate has grown up 
the business of the Shannon Shop. Primarily the Shannon 
Shop is marketing Irish goods, but it also sells German 
cameras, French perfumes, Swiss watches, Italian type- 
writers free of duty to the travellers—it is truly international. 
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In addition to a wide range of Irish goods, 
one can buy French perfumes, Swiss watches 
and German cameras at duty-free prices 
at the Shannon Airport shop. 





CAMERAS “s The transit passengers move on, knowing a little more 
about Ireland and with experience of the friendliness of 
its people. 

Why should that American mother, a serviceman’s 
wife, want to buy a frock for her child thousands of miles 
away from home? The answer is quite simple: it is a style 
they don’t see at home, and it is cheap. That is one of the 
success secrets of Shannon’s shopping centre: a woman's 
shopping instinct is far greater than a man’s—she knows 
when something is reasonably priced . . . then she’s a 
buyer. Quite a number of Americans—and travellers of 
other nationalities— on their way home find themselves 
rather short of cash. But at Shannon they can pick up a 


It didn’t take her long to find what she 
wanted at Shannon Shop. Satisfied customers 
have spread its fame in all parts of the 
world. 
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There is, of course, something in the Shannon Shop ’ SK. t; p ’ - 
that a man instantly appreciates as a bargain—liquor. ey oN ’ pa a 
Even if he is a non-drinker he will realise that a bottle of “ 
any well-known brand of Irish whiskey at $2.00 in the 
currency of most of the buyers is a bargain. And Amer- 
icans may take home five bottles, duty free : in other words 
they can save 75 per cent. of the cost on five bottles of 
liquor, and saving money when making purchases is 
something which appeals to most people. 

The biggest part of the trade is done during the night. 
Most of the westbound aircraft, the new Aerlinte service, 
and others from Europe and the Middle East, come in to 
Shannon between 9 o'clock at night and 2 o’clock in the 
morning. A few hours later the traffic trend begins to flow 
in the easterly direction with the arrivals from New York, 
Montreal, Chicago and elsewhere. 

Nobody misses the shops. They are right on the way 
through the lounges to the restaurant, the whole area is 
brightly lit and it has a pleasant relaxed atmosphere. There 
is no high-pressure salesmanship, but a quiet style that makes 
friends with the visitors. Around the liquor counter it 
is mostly men who do the buying, but elsewhere the 
customers are about evenly balanced. Men as well as 
women are keenly interested in the big display of tweeds 
which have an attractive section of their own. One famous 
New York photographer placed an order at Shannon for 
sixty yards of tweed; he was not concerned with new 
suits, but he wanted the tweed to make drapes for the 
windows of his studio. 
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For many shoppers the best buys at Shannon are 
the Irish products, such as delicately cut Waterford 
glassware or richly-hued Donegal tweeds. 





mail order catalogue and take it back to their own country 
with them. They can order from that later, and many 
of them do—and send repeat orders, and requests for 
subsequent editions of the catalogues. 

And there is something else they are promoting at 
Shannon: Irish Holidays. At a tourist information bureau 
open at all times, visitors are told of Ireland’s holiday 
attractions, and helped to feel that Shannon is not just an 
impersonal staging point on the world’s airways, but a 
friendly centre and the gateway to a country that it is a 
pleasure to visit. 

Shannon offers something else: ‘Songs of Erin’ luxury 
bus tours to enable visitors with little time on their vaca- 
tion schedules to make trips to some of the beauty spots 
which have been given fame outside Ireland in songs and 
ballads. Of them “Sweet Adare’ . . . ‘Shandon Bells’. . . 
‘The Groves of Blarney’, and a dozen other tunes which 
tell a story of Ireland’s beauties are translated into reality 
for the tourist. 

And Shannon has further plans for the future. For the 
overseas industrialist a new project has been undertaken— 
the development of the Free Airport with building sites 
available for the basing of factories and stores to serve 
the markets of Europe and beyond. 
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THE TRADITIONAL WAY 


by Rex MacGall 





“You PEOPLE don’t seem to realise what a treasure you 
have got,” the Swede told me. “You take it so much for 
dacaaiaicaitile granted. And in our country we are spending thousands 
of kroner, and many hours of work, trying to revive ours, 
or preserve what little remains.” 
folk music, He was referring to our folklore. What, exactly, did he 
Poe Se mean? “Ballads, traditional songs, traditional dancing and 
ee ee ee ee playing of fiddle and pipes. You have even adapted a 
modern instrument and used it for your live folklore, the 
; accordion.” 
of an Irish vacation than “Surely a natural successor to the melodeon and the 
ta lteass a dh sieal dia concertina’, I protested. a. . 

Not so natural,” said my Swedish friend. “ In most 
1 number of excellent recordings other European countries the new instruments are being 
te a ; used for the new, international music of the radio and the 
have been produced recently by Gael-Linn screen. And, do you know,” he continued enthusiastically, 
“T have been amazed what can be done with an ordinary 
tin whistle.” 

Ah! An Fluitin Stain! He had heard a children’s band in 
Co. Dublin “only a few miles from city dance halls and 
cinemas” playing traditional music as happily and as 
naturally as, he said, Swedish children had played their 
music about 100 years ago, when their music was alive. 

Well, of course we take it for granted, though we have 
our own private battles, as to what we like and what we 
abhor. For every man who swears by a ballad such as the 
Glens of Sweet Mayo, there is another to hold that this is 
not the real Irish music, that An Buinnedn Bui (the Yellow 
Bittern) or Bean an Leanna (the Porter Woman), sung ar 
an tsean-nés (the old style) is the real thing, with two or 
three or more thousand years behind the tune and the 


in Ireland should be sure to hear something 





manner of rendering it. 

















[here are as many more, and I am among them, who 
like to hear the old ballads, particularly the old ballads of 
Dublin, as well as the sean-nés Gaelic airs. 

Some of them, perhaps, do not rate highly on the inter- 
national scale, when compared with Bach, Beethoven or 
Debussy. But others are of an exceptionally high standard, 
such as My Lagan Love, An Buachaill Caol Dubh (The 
Slender Dark Youth), or the Cumhalin (The Little Hand- 
maiden, though known better under its Gaelic tag, some- 
times spelt as the Coolin’), which Fritz Kreisler once told 
me he considered to be the sweetest love song in all Europe. 

Maybe Fritz, who accompanied John Count McCormack 
so often at concerts at home and abroad, was prejudiced 
and exaggerated, but only, I maintain, a little. It is a beauti- 
ful, graceful thing, as is that tragic, despairing cry from the 
heart, Una Bhan (Fair Una). 

Of course, there has been an ebb and flow in the fortunes 
of our traditional music. When Bunting called the ragged 
remnants of the bards together in Belfast about 160 years 
ago, the tradition was at death’s door. The wonder of it 
is that anything survived 1798 and that wanton killer of 
almost everything that was beautiful in Ireland, the Famine 
of 1846 to 1848. 

It was only after the Famine that the survivors began to 
turn to the English language. Thousands of the old Gaelic 
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songs were lost; English words were put on Gaelic tunes; 
entirely new ballads in English, or a mixture of Gaelic and 
English, were composed. But the dance music—which 
had no words that today are remembered—and which 
possibly had its origin in Druidic rites (certainly this was 
true of the rinnce fada, a sun dance), this céili music sur- 
vived in barns and cabin kitchens and at the cross-roads 
of a summer’s evening. 

What a sturdy thing this tradition must be. The Gaelic 
civilisation that nurtured it fell at the Battle of Kinsale. 
Yet, nearly 350 years later, it is making a startling come- 
back. 

Radio Eireann’s patronage has certainly been respon- 
sible to a considerable degree for the turn of the tide 
towards traditional folk dancing and singing in Ireland; 
but it could hardly have succeeded without widespread 
popular approval. 

Comhaltas Ceéltediri Eireann a sort of guild-cum- 
association of traditional musicians, was formed only a 
few years ago. Within a year local musicians had come 
together in all sorts of pockets of forgotten, rural Ireland, 
to form their own branches, to play together, to teach 
the children, to give the people’s music a place at local 
festivals, and to entertain Irishman and tourist alike at the 
revived cross-roads dances. 








One such musician lives quite close to me in Dun Laoire. 
When his day’s work is done he is off on his bicycle to 
some place in the county Dublin or the county Wicklow 
to meet a bunch of children ranging in ages from four to 
fourteen, to start them on the fluitin stdin, and later to 
give them lessons on the flute or the Uilleann Pipes. He 
is today’s version of the hedge schoolmaster. He carries 
only his instruments. The tunes are in his head. He gets no 
pay for his efforts. He is in love with his music. 

The only day he takes off from this work is Saturday. 
That afternoon and evening are usually devoted to joining 
his friends in the local branch of Comhaltas Cedltediri 
Eireann or, in the summer months, playing for a spon- 
taneous outdoor concert. 

Some of these men and women are proficient speakers 
of Gaelic; others have but a few snatches of the language. 
But, as the classes grow, and rural and even urban Ireland 
learns again to dance and sing its own airs, the language 
is shyly making its return, too. 

Said an Oireachtas gold medallist from the midlands: 
“At first the boys and the girls come out to learn to dance, 
and then to enjoy themselves thoroughly, and to get rid 
of that surplus energy in a few satisfying jigs and reels 
that suit them so much better than stilted ballroom dancing. 
Man, they can never let themselves really go in a dance hall, 
at that stuff, without getting into trouble. 

“But after listening a few times to a girl or boy sing in 
Irish the Derry Air, Fear a’Bhata or Cailleach an Airgid, 
their ambitions grow, if they have any sort of a singing 
voice at all.” 

Indeed, I have seen it myself in the little towns of Ros- 
common, Meath, Westmeath, Cavan and Clare. 

The biggest event in the year for the traditional musicians 
is, of course, their fleadh or festival, when they gather 
from all over the country to compete, to listen to each 
other, to pick up new tunes and, of course, to enjoy them- 
selves in house and in tavern. The event is gradually 
becoming a keenly anticipated event in the people’s 
calendar. 


The most hopeful thing in Ireland today, culturally, 
many enthusiasts like myself think, is this return to our 
traditional dance and song. 

When man finds the courage to sing and to dance in the 
midst of his troubles, you can be sure there is hope for and 
belief in the future. 


Irish dancing on the pier at Killybegs, Co. Donegal. 
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HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and_ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and _ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 











ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1958. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 








Donegal 








THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin ”’. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 


DOWNHILL HOTEL, BALLINA, A MOST 
modern hotel on the banks of the Moy in 
beautiful wooded grounds—4o acres. Finest 
angling centre in Ireland. Sea trout angling 
free on eight miles of Moy estuary. Salmon 
and sea trout angling free on Lough Conn. 
Luncheon baskets for guests. Bedroom 
telephones, fully licensed, central heating. 





WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 





Kerry 











THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner, It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “* Shelotel, Dublin.” 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. ‘The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 


| 











SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 


COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 
Proprietor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 








A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
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Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. “You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





STRAND HOTEL, ROSSLARE, CO, 
Wexford. Famous South of Ireland hotel 
(Grade A) with own hotel cinema and 
spacious private grounds. Bathing from 
your hotel bedroom. Boating, fishing, and 
trips to the famous Saltee Island Bird 
Sanctuary arranged. It is also within five 
minutes’ walk of Rosslare’s famous 18-hole 
championship links. Phone Rosslare 14 
or 16. 





Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.I.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 
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This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 








Galway 








Wicklow 





HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 


SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over $,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 








Limerick 








ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. PHONE 44566 
and Glentworth Hotel, phone 45750, 
Grade A. R.I.A.C. appointed. Limerick’s 
leading and most select hotels. Situated 
in the heart of the city. Central heating, 
Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. Telephones 
and Bell call service in all rooms. Cocktail 
Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24 hour service. 
20 mins. drive Shannon Airport, Moderate 
terms Both hotels under same Manage- 
ment, J. C. Kenneally, Managing Director. 


RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.LA.C. AA. 











Planning a Holiday in Ireland ? 

A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 
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CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— | 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera | 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 














BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘Known as the loveliest Store in 
Ireland”. Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, 
Tweed and Waterford Glass. Write for our 
Mail Order Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO., LTD., DAME ST., 

Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 

Gentlemen's Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 

ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 
2291. 


HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS AND 
Coats for ladies, tailored or ready-to-wear 
from 94 gns. ($284). Express service for 
visitors. Tweeds sold per yard also. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., Dublin. (1 min. from 
Shelbourne, Russell and Hibernian Hotels. 








ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Hely’s are agents for 
Hardy Bros. and other leading manu- 


facturers. 


NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin. 61043.—‘‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson 
—New York. 








BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in rare and out-of- 
print books relating to Ireland. You are 
cordially invited to browse amongst our 


shelves. Catalogues on request. 





NEWELLS, of GRAFTON STREET, 
for Donegal handwoven tweeds of subtle 
hues, superbly tailored on fashion’s latest 
lines into coats, suits and skirts. 











TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR AND 
SONS, 18 St. Andrew St., Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 

Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower | 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, | 
Dublin.—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. | 
Phone: 47791. | 








DAVID VARD LTD. 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments always 
in stock. 


——w 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 


1783. | 


—. 





WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 

Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 

Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel | 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 




















WINSTONS, GEORGE’S ST., DUBLIN— 
Fashions for all the family within the 
medium price range. Ladies’ and Junior Miss, 
Outsize and Maternity Wear, Men’s, Boys’ 
and Kiddies’ Styles. 

















Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 








The 
House | 

of | 
MORGAN | | 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN . 
























Question of the Month 


Are the Irish good at anything. If so, what? 
WORRIED 


if there is one thing at which the Irish are 
particularly . . . good, it’s entertaining. As every- 
body knows, Irish people tell the best stories, make 
the wittiest remarks, and are, in generat, the life and 
soul of the party. At least, that’s our story and we're 
sticking to it. 


What WORRIED may not know is that the Irish 
also make the best material contributions to the 
feast. There’s nothing more beautiful than pure Irish 
Linen . . . there’s nothing more precious than 
Waterford cut glass. WORRIED will find Switzers 
of Grafton Street the best possible place to shop for 
these wonderful Irish products, and very many more 
besides. 





Our 


Guide 

to Dublin 

- it’s free - 
gives lots 
of 


information. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 











ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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Part of the 
Irish Scene 


AFTON 





MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE’ CIGARETTES EST 








BOX OFFICE 
All communications with the Festival should be addressed 
to: THE WEXFORD FESTIVAL, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WEXFORD. Telephone: Wexford 440. In Dublin, arrange- 
ments for ticket reservations and opera train can be made 
through Messrs. McCulloughs Ltd., 56 Dawson Street. 
Telephone 74887. 
OPERA TRAIN 
On Wednesday, 29th October, a special train will leave 
Dublin (Westland Row) at 5.40 p.m. for the performance 
of Anna Bolena, returning from Wexford at 11.45 p.m., 
arriving Westland Row at 2 a.m. Fare, inclusive of dinner 
on train, reserved seat at Opera and supper on return 
journey, will be Three Pounds, Ten Shillings. 


PUBLIC BOOKING 
Postal booking for all Festival Entertainments commences 
for non-subscribers on Monday, 6th October. 
Personal booking for all Festival Entertainments com- 
mences for non-subscribers on Thursday, 9th October, at 
3 p.m. at the Festival Office, Chamber of Commerce, 
Wexford. 
MEMBERSHIP 
There will be three classes of Membership to the Festival. 


Associate Membership will admit subscribers to all Festival 
Entertainments; one performance of each Opera, Orchestral 
Concert, Films, Recitals, Lectures, Conducted Tours and 
will grant special privileges with advance postal booking 
from Monday, 1st September, and will cost Ten Guineas. 
Each Associate Member may book, at top price, in addition 
to his own tickets, three extra seats for each Opera, one 
extra seat for the Orchestral Concert and two extra seats 
for each Recital. 


Class A Membership will admit subscribers to one perfor- 
mance of each Opera, Orchestral Concert OR one Recital, 
Films and Conducted Tours, with advance postal booking, 
from 8th September, and will cost Five Guineas. Each 
Class A Member may book, at top price, in addition to 
his own tickets, one extra seat for each Opera and two 
extra seats for each Recital. 


Class B Membership will admit Subscribers to one Recital, 
Films and Conducted Tours, with advance postal booking 
from Wednesday, 1st October, and will cost Two Guineas. 
Each Class B Member may book at top price, in addition 
to his own ticket, two seats for any one Opera and one 
extra seat for each Recital. 

FILMS 
To comply with the conditions under which the films 
are being imported, their exhibition is restricted to sub- 
scribers only and they will not be shown to the general 


public. 
GENERAL 


Evening Dress is recommended. 
The Wexford Festival is presented in association with 


Bord Failte Eireann. 
ASSOCIATED EVENTS 


(Which will take place during Festival Week): FEsTIVAL 
FORUM, LATE NIGHT REVUE, DRAMA, EXHIBITIONS, WEXFORD 
RACES. 
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CONDUCTED TOUR 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 


CONDUCTED TOUR 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 


CONDUCTED TOUR 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 


CONDUCTED TOUR 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 


CONDUCTED TOUR 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECITAL 


EIGHTH 
ANNUAL WEXFORD FESTIVAL 
OF MUSIC 
AND THE ARTS 











IQ Sd 


PATRON 
The Most Rev. James Staunton, 
D.D., Bishop of Ferns 


PRESIDENT 
Sir Compton Mackenzie, O.B.E. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Sir Alfred Beit, Bt. 








AFTERNOON 


OPENING OF FESTIVAL 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT : 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 


FILM 
| VITELLONI 
Directed by Federico Fellini. 
LECTURE 
THE NORSEMEN IN IRELAND 
Maire de Paor, Ph.D. 


FILM 
THE BURMESE HARP 
Directed by Masayuki Takaki. 


FILM 
THE UNVANQUISHED 

Directed by Satyajit Ray. 

LECTURE 
RESEARCH WITH ROCKETS AND 
ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES 

M. J. Smyth, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S. 


FILM 
WINDFALL IN ATHENS 


Directed by Michael Cacoyannis 


FILM 
KANAL 

Directed by Stanislaw Adler 

LECTURE 
CLIMBING IN THE ANDES OF 
PERU 

R. J. Wathen. 


RECITAL 
MAUREEN FORRESTER 


RECITAL 
BADURA-SKODA 


EVENING 


OPERA 

| DUE FOSCARI Giuseppe Verdi 

With Mariella Angioletti, Carlo Del Monte, 
Paolo Pedani, Stanislav Pieczoro 

Conductor : 


Producer : Peter Ebert 
Designer : Michael Eve. 


OPERA gala performance 
ANNA BOLENA Gaetano Donizetti 


With Marina Cucchio, Fiorenza Cossotto, 
Patricia Kern, Gianni Jaia, Plinio Clabassi. 
Conductor : Charles Mackerras. 

Producer : Peter Potter. 

Designer : Michael Eve. 


Bryan Balkwill. 


RECITAL 
JULIUS KATCHEN 


OPERA 
| DUE FOSCARI 


FILM 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE 
Directed by Rex Ingram 
OPERA 
ANNA BOLENA 
FESTIVAL BALL 


RECITAL 
ANNA RUSSELL 


OPERA 
| DUE FOSCARI 


FILM 

OTHELLO 
Directed by Sergei Yutkevich 
OPERA 

ANNA BOLENA 


OPERA 
| DUE FOSCARI 


OPERA 
ANNA BOLENA 
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YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 








There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 


Your Coat of Arms can be 


mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 


research charges) 








POWERSCOURT GARDENS 
ENNISKERRY - CO. WICKLOW 


In the article The Gardens of Ireland published in the 
July-August Issue of IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES the prices 
of admission to the above were incorrectly given. 
Current admission prices have, in fact, been reduced 
from those quoted and are at present: Demesne and 
Waterfall, adults 1/-; children 6d.; Motor Cars 6d. { 
extra; Additional for gardens: Adults 1 /—, Children 6d. 














BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 

















all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 


Minimum one-way fares: 


Tourist from £62.0.0 
First Class from £86.10.0 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 i 
First Class from £94.10.0. 


Winter: 








within your means 





Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO, LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 














sit nahe 








REGENT 
THE 








in ENGLAND 


BEST 








looking for the familiar sign? 


CALTEX 


FRIENDS 








Worried, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been 
looking hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn't 
seen one. 

Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to 
worry, for what you don’t know is that the 
REGENT sign in England and the CALTEX 
sign in Ireland are the same thing. 

REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same inter- 
national organisation, supplying the highest-quality 
petrol and oils that keep your Daddy’s car going. 
What is more, the same CALTEX Service is avail- 
able in 68 other countries. 


in IRELAND 


YOUR CAR EVER HAD 














Step into 
Trish Fashion 


Let your stay in Ireland be enhanced 
and recalled by glorious tweeds 
from the hand-weavers 

of the west coast. The elegant 

suit shown here is in coffee and 
cream Donegal tweed and features 
the highly fashionable car- 

length coat. The skirt is half- 
lined with a small vent at 

the back. Sizes 12, 14, 16. 


Price 94 gns. (18 dollars). 


LTD. 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE'S 
aE 
STREET, DUBLIN 
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The day the airman’s wall Shaesees yours 


No part of the world is strange to him. He has seen 
the majesty of sunsets no artist could capture. He 
has watched dawn come up softly over oceans and 
continents. He has the sureness of a man who has 
found himself. He’s the master of a mighty Flying 
Clipper.* 

When you’re high over the Atlantic, it is your 
Clipper Captain’s privilege and pleasure to share 
his world with you. His role as host is as much a 
part of him as his experienced handling of the 
controls. Up on the flight deck other qualified 


Clipper pilots (at least four are on every over- 
ocean flight) relieve him while he relaxes with 
you and your fellow passengers. 

Over 1,200 Pan American pilots have logged over 
a million miles each ... 100 pilots, well over the 


three million mark. Experience is their gift to you. 
For immediate Clipper reservations, call your 


Travel Agent or Pan American. 
DUBLIN . 35 Westmoreland Street (Dublin 79011/2 


SHANNON .. .. Shannon Airport (Shannon 29) 
* Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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is the home of Guinness’s Stout 


Many OF Dublin’s most famous build- 
ings lie along the banks of the River 
Liffey. 

Above, we see the Four Courts 
with one of the Guinness barges ap- 
proaching them. One could take a 
pleasant walk from here to view Trinity 
College, the Bank of Ireland, the City 
Hall, Dublin Castle, Christ Church 
and the ancient St. Audoen’s Church, 
ending up naturally with a visit to 





Guinness’s Brewery, a city within a city. 


Something ‘to write home about’ 


You mustn’t miss the unique experience 
of a Voyage through Guinness Won- 
derland. Visitors are escorted round the 
Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at I1 a.m. only. 
Children under 12 are not admitted. 
The Brewery closes on Sundays and 
Public Holidays. 





Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dellard Printinghouse, Dublin + 








